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The purpose of this paper is to discuss the relation of the pupil 
to the English classics, not the relation of the classics to the pupil. 
In our classroom study of the various masterpieces, we as teachers 
put forth great effort to lead the pupils to better evaluation of 
what they read; too often we fail to make sure that the pupils 
themselves will draw sufficiently upon their own mental equipment. 
We take careful inventory of the classics we are to teach; we make 
plans as to what in our opinion needs to be stressed, and when and 
how it must be stressed : an inventory of the pupils' assets should 
be no less important. When we are about to begin work on a 
classic, the most natural questions in the world would be: Just 
what is the real boy, the real girl, likely to get from this book if 
left to read it alone? How is the average teen-age boy or girl 
likely to react to it ? How much can he himself bring to the profit- 
able study of this book ? The pupil does have a fund of expereince 
and knowledge; it is constantly laid under tribute in his extra- 
school activities. It is our privilege to employ these same resources 
in the tasks of the classroom, and not until we have found means 
to do so are we ready to answer the question, What can the class 
hour contribute to the more adequate appreciation of the book ? 

To examine the nature of such assets and to observe how ready 
high-school pupils are to utilize their own resources, we shall 
consider first-year high-school pupils and one of the first types 
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of literature to be studied, namely, prose fiction. Stevenson's 
Treasure Island* will serve our purpose admirably. That we may 
have definite data regarding the status of the pupils, this article 
will deal with the work of several first-year high-school classes in 
which Treasure Islandyv&s the first book of prose fiction to be studied. 
On the day when the story was first mentioned, before any 
announcement of its title or of lesson assignment, the teacher 
asked rather casually, "Why do people read stories? You might 
take paper and pencil and make a list of all the reasons you can 
think of to answer that question: Why do people read story 
books, novels, tales of adventure, etc.? I wonder if you can 
give as many as ten good reasons." After the pupils had spent 
three or four minutes writing, the results were called for. The 
points given indicated what is generally taken for granted — namely, 
that stories are read for the enjoyment of the tale itself; but there 
were also many comments which show more than mere thirst for 
pleasure and excitement. The replies were numerous, averaging 
eight points per pupil. A summary of the statement made, 
grouped together for convenience, appears as follows : 

PLOT 

People read stories for pastime, for the mystery of the tale, for the fun, 
the adventures, the romance in the book. 

CHARACTER 

People read stories to leam about different characters, to gain a knowledge 
of people. 

STYLE 

There are good descriptions of cities, countries, scenery. You can see each 
scene as though it were a painting. When the book is funny, it cheers you up. 

SOURCE OF PERSONAL BENEFIT 

Because they cannot go out and see things, people read about them; often 
the contents of the story refer to the work people are doing, and so reading is 

1 So simple a story as Treasure Island is used for illustration in order to show how 
much pupils can do with comparatively elementary material. What appear to be 
richer results may be obtained through similar study of the more advanced fiction 
often read in first-year English — e.g., Ivanhoe; but they are hardly as significant from 
the standpoint of pupil development, because the wealth of appeal of such books 
makes it possible for pupils to miss much and yet seem to be remarkably alert. For 
this reason the same results would represent far less adequate mental activity and 
would mean less for our purpose. 
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a help; people read to gain ability to carry on a conversation, to know how 
others live, to know about other lands and other times, to learn the ways of 
the author; they read because they enjoy the author, because reading gives 
food for thought; they read for mind training, for comfort of the mind, for 
the perfect English; also to learn to read faster, to learn to write compositions. 
Reading stories broadens one's views on everything. You lead a new life 
when you read a good novel. 

Such, then, are the things first-semester high-school pupils 
have been getting from their acquaintance with fiction. 

With faith in the pupils' independent perusal of the book, 
Treasure Island may be introduced something after this fashion, 
and not without a twinkle of the eye: "For tomorrow we shall 
read part of a pirate story. I am not sure that all of you will 
like it, for it is a rousing tale. There is considerable excitement in 
it, wild performances, and some bloodshed. Better not read it 
just before going to bed. The book is divided into six parts called 
books. Each of these parts or books consists of several chapters. 
When you get to the end of Part I, you had better stop. That 
will take about as much time as you can afford to give to it. Let 
us all read through Part I and be wide awake while we are doing 
it, for fear of missing something." 

When such a plan of work is followed, the class hour arrives 
with a double challenge. First, there remains the question, 
Can the classroom profitably deal with the book in the pupil's 
own way? In other words, How can the treatment of the book 
be kept normal, not strained, and yet not below the level of the 
pupil? Second, there is the problem previously suggested, How 
can the class hour contribute to richer appreciation than that which 
the pupil brought to class ? As for the former, it is clear that the 
book will not bear long and minute class study. Its division into 
six parts makes it easy to devote six consecutive days to the story, 
with a final rounding out of the work on the seventh. This plan, 
it will be found, also keeps the pupils just busy enough. But if 
the story is to be remembered with delight, even a forty-five minute 
discussion of each of the six parts is too much. The book must not 
become stale. To avoid this the day's work may well begin with 
a ten-minute drill on correct idiomatic or grammatical usage, or 
on sentence structure, or word study, or with oral composition 
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according to a prearranged schedule, one or two pupils a day speak- 
ing on topics announced to the teacher two or three days before; 
or there may be other practice work involving principles already 
studied in composition lessons. Novel methods of conducting 
this practice are readily evolved by the resourceful teacher and 
are sure to give sparkle and life to this work and that which is to 
follow. At the same time these exercises will solve the vexing 
problem of continuity in the composition work throughout the 
course by employing constantly what has once been clinched in 
the composition hour. 

These preliminaries over, the class is not yet quite ready for 
the oral recitation on Treasure Island. A little caution is necessary 
to keep possible slackers in line. A bit of written work (without 
the use of books) for about five minutes has proved wholesome 
exercise. The papers should sometimes be collected without com- 
ment, and sometimes be used as basis for the recitation, and handed 
in at the close of the hour, as their purpose may dictate. The 
answers being as concise as possible, the papers are easily graded 
and enable the teacher to follow up delinquents at once. The 
nature of this written work should vary considerably, as the follow- 
ing quotations indicate, and should be adapted to the needs of the 
particular class. 

FIRST DAY — BOOK I 

Name the persons introduced into the story as far as you have read. 

In five lines describe Bill Bones. 

Make a list of five pictures that might illustrate Book I. 

What do you want to find out as you read on ? 

SECOND DAY — BOOK II 

What hints of trouble are there for the party ? 
What suspicions have you of Silver ? Give reasons. 

THIRD DAY — BOOK III 

Make a list of things you admire about Jim. For each point name an 
incident which illustrates it. 

What amused you in Book III ? 

J?OTJRTH DAY — BOOK IV 

What things are in the party's favor ? 

What things are against them ? 

What do you like about the doctor ? Give at least five points. 
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FIFTH DAY — BOOK V 

From today's reading give an important fact about the Hispaniola, about 
the parrot, Jim, Israel Hands. 

SIXTH DAY — BOOK VI 

As briefly as possible tell what becomes of the principal characters. 
Write five significant questions whose answers can be found in Book VI. 

The fact that pupils without exception write pertinent answers 
is sufficient proof that their unguided reading is intelligent. Since 
the treatment of the book is to be the pupils' own as far as possible, 
this daily written exercise may constitute almost all that is done 
at the explicit direction of the teacher. The class discussions which 
occupy the remaining twenty-five or thirty minutes call for con- 
stant participation by the pupils and may be conducted largely 
by them in due parliamentary fashion, the trend of the discussions 
being governed sometimes by the topics and questions of the written 
exercise of the day; sometimes by specific problems introduced by 
the teacher — e.g., to explain with the aid of a map of Treasure 
Island the course of the boat in Jim's sea adventure, or to point 
out striking phraseology or to attack questions of vocabulary; 
sometimes by matters of character study — e.g., reasons for prefer- 
ring the doctor to the squire; sometimes by an effort to test the 
accuracy of imagining; and so on. 

Each day's discussion will lead to some new source of pleasure 
and will enrich the appreciation of the book by opening the eyes 
of the class to qualities hitherto overlooked. For instance, the first 
day will bring out relative ability to visualize situations and action. 
From the delight of their classmates the sluggish-minded learn that 
they have missed much by not constantly picturing the things read 
about — in other words, by not enjoying a private moving-picture 
show while they read. At the same time the author's skill to 
produce graphic but brief description is pointed out by the pupils 
and proved by reference to the text. In this connection telling 
results are scored in the matter of vocabulary. The day's work 
will not fail to set a new standard for reading. The second day 
emphasizes the need for alert reading for fear of being outstripped 
and left far behind the author; for to read a book, the pupils find, 
is something of a game, in which the author may outwit the reader 
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and soon puzzle him sorely unless he be on the lookout for hints 
and insinuations regarding people and happenings. Much valuable 
discussion on plot is developed here too, though it is not couched 
in technical terms. The third day contributes to character study 
and to the appreciation of humor in various less obvious forms — 
a delightful discovery to many of the pupils. So the work grows 
from day to day. Although apparently quite informal, it is never- 
theless distinctly progressive, as we shall presently see more clearly. 
Only an indication of the general character and trend of the oral 
work can be given here. Suffice it to say that a premium must 
be placed on each pupil's getting the utmost enjoyment from the 
day's reading, and on his being able through personal discoveries 
and through accuracy of reading to contribute to the enjoyment of 
the class. This aim cannot be emphasized too strongly. The 
enthusiasm with which pupils rise to such standards is surprising, 
and yet it is most natural: for when do young people fail to meet 
a fair challenge ? 

Although no mention has been made of plot as such, the seventh 
day, spent in discussing the story as a whole, will bring out on the 
part of the pupils a clear understanding of the plot, its climax, and 
the difference between incident and episode. The pupils already 
have the ideas; in this single recitation they readily acquire the 
use of the accepted terms, define them, and apply them intelligently 
with reference to other books they have read. The last day's 
recitation may well yield further results also. The big question 
still to be answered is this: Did the time spent on Treasure Island 
enrich the pupils' appreciation of the book and leave permanent 
criteria of judgment in such measure as to insure increasingly alert 
reading and finer appreciation of other books as well ? Interesting 
information is found in the pupils' replies (written as part of the 
home work for the seventh day) to these questions: (i) What did 
you like about Treasure Island ? (2) What did you dislike ? (3) 
What makes a good story? In quoting from these replies, only 
the significant phrases are given, grouped together for convenience. 

WHAT I LIKED ABOUT "TREASURE ISLAND" 

The story is well planned. Each chapter has its own plot. [This state- 
ment called forth no little comment, brought out other misconceptions, and 
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thus served to fix the correct idea of plot.] The mystery, the narrow escapes, 
the suspense, the adventures, the close contests, the climaxes, the quick action, 
the unexpectedness of everything, the good conclusion. It was possible. 

You learn to watch people, their words, and acts; you see the different 
traits in one person, the different kinds of people there are, the way self-control 
is brought out, and also the value of foresight, the depth of cunning, the way 
to handle men, the way different people act in the same difficulty. 

The vivid description, the pictures in two or three words; everything is 
told about with action; there is not too much talk about one little thing; 
every word counts for something; it is easy to read and understand, there is 
lively talk, good language, and humor. 

You can learn from it about sea terms, life on shipboard, conditions before 
and after mutiny, and you have good entertainment from the reading. The 
book was livable, it is realistic. 

WHAT I DID NOT LIKE ABOUT TREASURE ISLAND 

The story was too short; Treasure Island really ought to exist; we don't 
hear anything more of Jim's mother. 

There is too much bloodshed; the killing, the drinking, the marooning, 
the drudgery of the marooned man. 

The ungrammatical speeches, the awfulness of Bill Bones' song. 

John Silver was too treacherous; Bill Bones and Israel Hands were terrible 
men ; the squire could not keep a secret, he was too conceited, he lost his temper, 
and he always wanted his own way. [The criticisms on character were 
answered promptly by one of the boys: "You aren't expected to like the char- 
acters of this book; but everybody ought to know what a pirate is like, and 
the book shows that plainly. Besides, it is worth while to know a man like 
the squire so you know how to deal with such people in life." The only objec- 
tion allowed to stand was the point made by some of the girls: there are too 
many awful scenes in the story.] 

There is surprising unanimity on the question, What makes a 
good story ? The consensus of opinion is represented by the follow- 
ing brief summary outlined by the classes. 

WHAT MAKES A GOOD STORY? 

An interesting place and time. 

A good beginning. 

Plenty of adventures, excitement, and some mystery to keep up the reader's 
curiosity. 

Some good people and some bad people. (It takes bad people to make 
trouble, and good people to straighten things out again. Besides, that is the 
way it is in the world. Wherever you go there are good people and bad people; 
and a good story must be like life, and possible in every way. Any other 
story is not worth reading.) 
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Conversation. 

Not too much description. 

Humor. 

Good language. 

An interesting way of writing. 

The sum and substance of these expressions of opinion is this : 
first-year high-school pupils without having matters laboriously 
brought to their attention do appreciate something of plot con- 
struction, much of plot effects; they point out qualities of style 
sufficient to characterize the author; they discriminate between 
characters of the story and their relative merits. So much was 
evident from a reading of the story with the sole aim of larger 
personal enjoyment. Compared with the answers to the question, 
Why do people read stories ? this work shows progress. Not only 
is there growth in the quality of thinking and in breadth of view, 
but in the proportion of emphasis on plot construction, style, and 
character study. We may well ask whether the more formal 
study of Treasure Island would have been richer in its results, and 
whether the ideas of the pupils would have been as clearly defined 
and as thoroughly their own if the pupils had not evolved them 
independently. 

The attitude of the class is especially an asset to be reckoned 
with. It cannot well be reflected in a report; we may only say 
here that the method suggested does not tire the pupils and engender 
distaste of the book, neither does it lead to flabby habits of mind or 
leave pupils without the fundamental conceptions of what con- 
stitutes good fiction and effective reading. Its greatest value 
lies in its enlistment of the individual pupil's activity, its encourage- 
ment of his initiative, and its strengthening of his confidence in 
himself. This is of vital importance, particularly with reference 
to the less gifted members of the class. Because there is specific 
direction in place of specific assignment of tasks, the work is 
purposeful throughout. Even the dullest pupil pursues a definite 
course which is intelligible to him because he sees a goal set for 
himself in the preparation of every lesson. He seeks to realize 
and to make his own the increasing pleasure afforded to his class- 
mates by the reading; for each day's work in the classroom points 
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the way to new sources of enjoyment and presents a challenge 
to alertness of mind and independence of thought. It is remarkable 
to note how the matter-of-fact mind will bring its common sense 
to bear on the whole situation, and how readily the indifferent 
pupil, who shows no response whatever to the problems presented 
by the teacher's topics and questions, will himself discover problems 
and solve them, even startling the class by his fertility of suggestion 
and clear judgment. The development of the mediocre and the 
hopeless pupils, even more than the progress of the better students, 
proves the value of placing the responsibility upon the pupils and 
of making individual growth and personal skill the keynote of the 
work. 

Will this personal gain on the part of the pupils be a permanent 
possession ? The course of study for the pupils in question provided 
for no other reading of romance or novel in the first year, but home 
reading of American historical novels was done by the classes soon 
after the completion of Treasure Island. The only instructions 
given as to the reading were that each one should strive to get 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure and profit through the 
reading. A definite day was set when most of the class hour was 
to be devoted to writing a brief report. On that day, among other 
questions to test the degree of intelligence and faithfulness of 
reading, this question was asked: What more than the plot did 
you enjoy in the story ? The following opinions were among those 
given. Again for purposes of comparison they are classified. 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

The way one thing leads to another; the fun it was to figure out the 
mystery; the thrill of the adventures; the surprises, the encounters, the 
incidents that arouse your interest. 

CHARACTER 

The way the characters show themselves in their conversation. It is 
fun to guess what the characters will do. I like to think over the characters 
of different people and compare them. We see the difference between the 
characters and ourselves. We see what a task it is to change men's characters. 

STYLE 

The author has a good way of explaining things. Things in my book 
were described in a way that does not remind you of description. The author 
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makes the reader see, hear, smell, and feel things. There are funny little 
sayings. I enjoyed the hidden humor and the pretty fashion in which the 
story is told. 

SOURCE OF PERSONAL BENEFIT 

In this book you learn about different localities. Customs of other times 
and places are shown: education, work, amusements, food, dress, manners, 
furnishings, modes of travel, superstitions, and peculiar beliefs. You can 
travel round the world at little cost in books like this one. I saw how others 
spend the time. You learn about the lives of other people, some of them 
famous. You see both sides of life, the pleasant and the dark. You under- 
stand humor, trouble, sorrow, and you see how it ends; in life you see only a 
part. You get new thoughts and forget your own troubles. You understand 
cunning and become sharper yourself. You appreciate the value of property. 
You hear good conversation and learn the use of more and larger words. 

Surveying a story, clarifying ideas, and couching them in 
terms like these — such work speaks well for first-year high-school 
pupils, especially when we remember that it was done entirely by 
the individual in but a few minutes and without the advantage of 
previous reflection. The quotations, fragmentary as they are, show 
that the awakening powers of the pupils are at work. It is evident 
that the pupils do respond quickly and generously to the appeal 
of books. Space does not permit quoting from the work in verse 
and prose or from the even more interesting response of second- 
and third-year pupils. The results, however, suggest the following 
principles to govern the study of fiction in high school : 

i. The reading of fiction should be comparatively rapid, the 
rate being the normal rate of average pupils of that age reading for 
pastime. 

2. The stress must be placed on the enrichment of the indi- 
vidual — his ability to understand what he reads, his readiness to 
discover beauty and charm, his promptness to acquire better habits 
of thinking and doing, his capacity to appreciate values which 
contribute to his knowledge of life — so that reading for pastime 
may become a dynamic power as well as a source of delight to him. 

3. The classroom must demand the prompt completion of each 
day's task. 

4. Home work, aside from the reading and actual memory- 
work, must be only such as will stimulate initiative and lead pupils 
to discoveries of their own. 
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5. The class discussions must be vigorous; the recitation must 
serve as a clearing house of opinion as well as a place of instruction 
and examination; the teacher must be umpire and guide rather 
than taskmaster. 

6. The work on a classic must be carefully adapted to the 
needs of the pupils so that each day's work will mark definite steps 
of progress and demand adequate reaction on the part of the pupils 
and each recitation hour will send the class out in quest of finer 
and better things. 

Altogether the school contact with any book of fiction for any 
pupil should be so planned and executed as to leave him with a 
definite memory of delightful acquisition, with higher and more 
clearly defined ideals of literature and of life, and with the desire 
for further adventure in these fields. Above all, it should leave 
him with confidence in himself and his ability to extend his knowl- 
edge in the realm of books, and with a larger capacity for laying 
hold upon life. 



